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Since its beginnings in 1950, one of 
the significant aspects of the research 
program at the Midwest Administration 
Center has been the emphasis placed upon 
improving the professional leadership of 
educational administrators. A series of 
studies conducted under the Center's 
auspices have shed considerable light 
upon administrative behavior and its 
effect upon the satisfaction and ef- 
fectiveness ratings of teachers. ! The 
satisfaction of teachers with the school 
system in which they work has been found 
to depend upon the extent to which 
teachers perceive that the behavior of 
their administrators meets their expec- 
tations. Conversely, the administrator's 
ratings of teacher effectiveness depend 
upon the administrator's perception of 
how well the teacher conforms to his 
expectations for the teacher's role. 


Studies in this same area conducted at 
The Ohio State University examined the 
administrator's behavior, quite apart 
from his personal characteristics or 
"traits."~ These studies have led to the 
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corclusion that the effective adminis- 
trator must initiate structure in the 
interaction among group members. How- 
ever, they have demonstrated that the 
administrator must, at the same time, 
show consideration toward the group mem- 
bers upon whom he depends for the ac- 
complishment of goals. 


As school systems have grown in size 
they have become complex organizations 
that require a skillful integration and 
allocation of many differentiated roles. 
It is evident that the teacher occupies 
a crucial role in the school system, for 
the ultimate criterion of organizational 
effectiveness is the quality of learning 
which results from children's experience 
in school. The school principal is one 
step removed from the immediate class- 
room, but his behavior in interaction 
with the teachers is of key importance 
in determining the quality of the edu- 
cational experience that takes place in 
the school. The superintendent is still 
one further step removed from the im- 
mediate classroom, but his interaction 
with the principals also determines, in 
part, the quality of learning experi- 
ences that the school provides. 


As the studies noted above indicate, 
healthy relationships between adminis- 
trators and teachers have been the 
subject of considerable research. School 
systems are being evaluated in terms of 
the extent to which the behavior at- 
tached to these interlocking roles is 
consistent and production of goal ac- 
complishment. However, in complex school 
organizations such as exist today, 
merely differentiating between adminis- 
trative behavior and teacher behavior is 
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insufficient for a true appraisal. The 
various administrative roles themselves 
need to be defined, differentiated, and 
understood. 


In a recent study, Moser undertook to 
examine the relationships between the 
behavior of superintendents and princi- 
pals in the performance of their differ- 
ent, yet complementary, roles.” He also 
undertook to assess the relationship be- 
tween the leader-follower leadership 
styles of superintendents and principals 
and their effectiveness ratings, confi- 
dence in leadership, and job satis- 
faction. 


How the Study Was Made 


Twelve superintendents and twenty-four 
principals in twelve school systems par- 
ticipated as subjects in the study. The 
smallest system employed 46 teachers; 
the largest, 220 teachers. A total of 
37,825 pupils were enrolled in these 
systems in Grades 1 through 12. The 
superintendents and principals answered 


. interview questions designed to stimu- 


late subjective responses concerning 
perceptions of their own and the other's 
leadership style, their major problems 
as leaders, and their relationships to 
each other. In addition, each partici- 
pant responded to a series of instru- 
ments designed to permit analysis which 
would produce indices to the following 
variables: leadership style, agreement 
or disagreement on role definition, 
ratings of effectiveness, confidence in 
leadership, and satisfaction. 


The study was conducted within the 
frame of reference of a synthesized model 
of social behavior developed by Getzels 


and Guba. The model has two basic di- 
mensions: 


1. The nomothetic dimension consists of insti- 
tutions, roles, and expectations. The organization is 
defined by its institutions; each institution is de- 
fined by its roles; and each role is defined by the 
expectations attached to it. For example, the school 
system’s institutions are its general policies, rules 
and regulations, traditional values, and mode of oper- 
ation. These institutions are defined by the laymen, 
board of education members, administrators, and 
teachers who fulfill the roles within the school 
system. Each.of these roles is defined by the expec- 
tations held for that role by all of the other role 
incumbents within the school system. 


2. The idiographic dimension consists of the indi- 
vidual member of the school system, his personality, 
and his need dispositions. 


Any given behavior is derived from both 
these dimensions since the behavior of 


the individual results from the inter- 
action between him and his environment. 
Effectiveness may be considered as the 
conformity of the individual member's 
behavior to the accomplishment of the 
school system's goals. Satisfaction may 
be considered as the fulfillment of the 
needs of the individual. The ideal ob- 
jective of any school system is to de- 
velop a team of roles in which the role 


incumbents will be both effective and 
satisfied. 


The Leadership Styles of 
School Administrators 


Three leadership styles may be identi- 
fied for school administrators in terms 
of this model: 


1, The nomothetic style is characterized by be- 
havior which stresses goal accomplishment, rules and 
regulations, and centralized authority at the expense 
of the individual. Effectiveness is rated in terms of 
behavior toward accomplishing the school’s objectives. 

2. The idiographic style is characterized by be- 
havior which stresses the individuality of people, 
minimum rules and regulations, decentralized authori- 
ty, and highly individualistic relationships with 
subordinates. The primary objective is to keep sub- 
ordinates happy and contented. 

3. The transactional style is characterized by be- 
havior which stresses goal accomplishment, but which 
also makes provision for individual need fulfillment. 
The transactional leader balances nomothetic and 
idiographic behavior and he judiciously utilizes each 
style as the occasion demands. 


Superintendents and principals profess 
preference for transactional, idio- 
graphic, and nomothetic behavior in 
that order. Superintendents see princi- 
pals as more nomothetic, less trans- 
actional, and more idiographic than the 
principals profess to be. Superin- 
tendents' and principals' professed 
leadership styles are found in close 
agreement when each role incumbent de- 
fines his own behavior. Wide differences 
appear, however, between the superin- 
tendent's professed style and his per- 
ception of the principal's style. Both 
superintendents and principals are more 
specific in their expectations for the 
principal's behavior than for the super- 
intendent's. This means that the super- 
intendents' behavior is less restricted 
by the expectations of their principals; 
they, as compared to the principals, en- 
joy a wider latitude of behavior choice 
for carrying out their roles. 


Correlations Between Leadership 
Variables 


Indices were developed for several 
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variables associated with leadership: 
leadership style, agreement or disa- 
greement on role definition, ratings on 
effectiveness, confidence in leadership, 
and satisfaction. The significant posi- 
tive rank order correlations between 
these variables are as follows: 


1. Superintendent rates principal high in effective- 
ness--principal predicts superintendent’s high 
rating of principal effectiveness. 


2. Principal indicates a high level of personal 
satisfaction--principal predicts superintendent’ s 
high rating of principal effectiveness. 


w 


Superintendent rates principal high in effective- 
ness--superintendent sees principal’s satis- 
faction high. 


4, Superintendent indicates a high level of personal 
satisfaction--principal rates superintendent high 
in effectiveness. 


5. Superintendent indicates a high level of personal 
satisfaction--superintendent sees principal’s 
level of satisfaction high. 


6. Superintendent rates principal high in effective- 
ness--principal sees superintendent’s level of 
satisfaction high. 


7 Principal rates superintendent high in effective- 
ness--principal sees superintendent’s level of 
satisfaction high. 


8. Principal indicates a high level of personal 
satisfaction--principal sees superintendent's 
level of satisfaction high. 


9. Superintendent indicates a high level of personal 
satisfaction--principal sees superintendent’s 
satisfaction high. 


10. Principal rates superintendent high in effective- 
ness--principal expresses high confidence in 
superintendent. 


11, Principal expresses high confidence in superin- 
tendent--principal sees superintendent’s satis- 
faction high. 


12. Superintendent rates principal high in effective- 
ness--superintendent expresses high confidence in 
the principal. 


13, Superintendent expresses high confidence in the 
principal--superintendent sees principal’s satis- 
faction high. 


14, Superintendent indicates .a high level of personal 
satisfaction--superintendent indicates a high 
level of confidence in the principal. 


Leadership Styles and Administrator 
Relationships 
In relating the perceived and pro- 
fessed leadership styles of principals 
and superintendents to the relationships 
which exist between them, Moser found 
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the following points are significant:° 


1. Superintendents express highest confidence in 
and give the highest effectiveness ratings to 
those principals whom they perceive as exhi- 
biting transactional behavior. Superintendents 
express less confidence in and give the lowest 
effectiveness ratings to principals whom they 
perceive as exhibiting idiographic behavior. 


2. Superintendents express the highest confidence 
in and give the highest effectiveness ratings to 
principals who profess to be nomothetic. 


3. Superintendents who profess nomothetic behavior 
are given the highest effectiveness ratings by 
principals and enjoy the confidence of principals. 
principals and enjoy the confidence of principals. 


4. Superintendents who profess nomothetic behavior 
indicate the highest level of personal satis- 
faction, while superintendents who profess idi- 
ographic behavior indicate the least personal 
satisfaction. 


5. Superintendents expect principals to be trans- 
actional, with emphasis upon the nomothetic. 
Likewise, principals expect superintendents to 
be transactional-nomothetic. Principals want 
positive leadership from superintendents and 
superintendents want principals who are positive 
leaders. 


6. Principals tend to emphasize idiographic be- 
havior in dealing with teachers and nomothetic 
behavior in their relations with the superin- 
tendent. This indicates that the principal is 
subjected to different expectations from his 
superintendent than from his teachers and that 
the principal behaves differently with his su- 
periors than with his subordinates. 


7. The principal’s rating of the superintendent’s 
effectiveness is a function of the agreement 
between the superintendent and the principal on 
the expectations held for the principal role. 
On the other hand, the superintendent’s rating 
of principal effectiveness depends upon the 
superintendent’s and principal’s agreement on 
the definition of both roles. 


8. High mutual ratings of effectiveness and confi- 
dence by superintendents and principals are ac- 
companied by similarities in leadership style, 
feelings of security, general satisfaction with 
the relationships, desire to consult with one 
another on important matters, and clear deline- 
ation of duties and authority for decision making. 


9. The absence of mutual ratings of effectiveness 
and confidence is accompanied by confusion, lack 
of security, general dissatisfaction with the re- 
lationship, poorly defined duties, and poor de- 
lineation of authority for decision making. 


The climate in those school systems 
where the superintendent is considered 
effective by the principals and where 
the principals have high confidence i» 
the superintendent is generally charac- 
terized by attitudes on the part of the 


principal which reflect unity, enthusi- 
asm, satisfaction, mutual respect, 
pride, competency, and a sense of ac- 
complishment. The climate in those 
school systems where the superintendent 
is considered to be less effective by 
the principals and where they exhibit 
less confidence in the superintendent is 
generally characterized by attitudes on 
the part of the principal which reflect 
disunity, slow change, frustration, con- 
servatism, confusion, and operation on 
the basis of expediency. 


The hey Role of the Principal 


The principal is in a delicate po- 
sition as a member of two organizational 
families. His role is of key importance 
as a connecting link between the super- 
intendent and the teachers. In the same 
way that the superintendent of schools 
is the middle-man between the board of 
education and the professional staff, 
the principal serves as the middle-man 
between the superintendent and the 
teaching staff. 


Superintendents and principals will 
invest their time wisely if they will 
take time to discuss frankly their ex- 
pectations concerning each other's be- 
havior. Their respective roles must 
complement each other if the objectives 
of the school system are to be ac- 
complished. Administration is a cooper- 
ative activity and neither superin- 
tendents nor principals can, or should, 
make all the decisions relative to the 
administration of the complex affairs of 
today's schools. The extent to which 
they are successful in their important 
and demanding roles will depend,in part, 
upon the extent to which understanding 
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-develops between them. This understand- 


ing can come oniy through sincere and 
respectful interaction between these two 
important members of the educational 
team. 


Daanvnitiitinion studies of this relationship in- 
c lude: 

Charles F. Pidwell, "The Administrative Pole and 
Satisfaction in Teaching," Journal of Educational 
Sociology, XXIX (September, 1955), 41-47. 

Francis *, Chase, "The Teacher and Policy Making," 
Administrator’s Notebook, I (May, 1952) 

Chase, "Professional Leadership and Teacher \wo- 
rale," Administrator’s Notebook I (March, 1953) 

Donald C. Moyer, "Leadership That Teachers Want," 
Administrator’s Notebook, III (March, 1955). 


See, for example, the following: 

Fdwin A. Fleishman, Edwin F. Harris, and Harold F. 
Burtt, Leadership and Supervision in Industry. Pureau 
of Fducational Research. Monograph No. 33. Columbus: 
Ohio State University, 1955. 

Andrew W.Halpin, The Leadership Behavior of School 
Superintendents. The School Community Development 
Study. Monograph No. 4. Columbus: College of Edu- 
cation, Ohio State University, 1956. 

Ralph M. Stogdill and Carroll L. Shartle, Patterns 
of Administrative Performance. Pureau of Business 
Research. Research Monograph No. 81. Columbus: Ohio 
State University, 1955. 


P. Moser, "A Study of the Effects of Su- 
perintendent-Principal Interaction upon Principal- 
Teacher Interaction in Selected Middle-Sized School 
Systems " (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Department 
of Education, University of Chicago, 1957). 


> W. Getzels and Egon G. Guba, "Social Rehavior 
and the Administrative Process." Revised version of a 
paper presented at the annual meeting of the American 
Sociological Society. Chicago, 1956. (Mimeographed. ) 


Moser, op. cit. 


What implications do these studies have for the improvement of the ad- 
ministrative process in your school? 
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